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THE PROBLEM OF ORGANIZATION SUPPORT 


T is my deep conviction that this problem of organization support is one of vital 

importance and interest to every manufacturer possessing vision and conscience, 

and that it is extremely confusing to those who have not had the time or disposi- 
tion to think carefully through it. I am, therefore, bold enough to offer these further 
suggestions out of the reservoir of my own experience with and studies of the 
questions constituting the problem. 


Certainly, it is a clear duty as well as a rational necessity for a manufacturer 
to support the outstanding organization which represents his particular trade inter- 
est and devotes itself to the problems native to that trade area. In addition to this, 
his fundamental interest is exposed and constantly threatened at three other vital 
points, namely; in his own immediate community where his relationships with other 
manufacturers and with local government are closest; to the state capital from 
where state government directs its energies and imposes its burdens; and at the 
capital of the nation where the destinies of all industry are determined. 


Corresponding to these units of government with which manufacturers in gen- 
eral have definite group relations of primary importance, they should and must 
have organizations to take care of these geographical interests and the multiplying 
questions of common concern within these areas. Taxes are always an increasing 
element in the cost of production, and at each of the three points mentioned they 
are imposed. Yet taxes are only one of the many vital questions which require and 
receive organized attention by those having a distinctively group interest. Hence, 
no enlightened manufacturer can excuse himself from the obligations or explain 
away the necessity of supporting his local association of manufacturers if there be 
one in his community, his state association of manufacturers, and his national asso- 
ciation of manufacturers. 


‘If in any case these associations are not performing their highly essential func- 
tions as they should, it is probably because of inadequate support from those whose 
primary interests they are formed to serve. The proper place from which any quali- 
fied critic should correct the deficiencies or inefficiencies of any organization is on the 
inside of it where he belongs. If all of the premises are sound, the clear and inescap- 
able conclusion is that there is a minimum of four organizations of which every 
manufacturing concern should be a member before it has the ethical right even to 
consider any others in existence or in contemplation. Since these four have distinct 
functions in their clearly defined fields and deal with fundamental conditions which 
determine the life or death of their member concerns, they should be supported with- 
out reference to good business or bad business, profit or. surplus, and the expense 
charged to the cost of staying in business. 


If insurance against loss by fire, flood, tornado and accident be considered an 
overhead cost, then the only obtainable insurance against legislative flood, political 
conflagrations, and social tornadoes may with equal propriety be included. 


(From President Edgerton’s address at the annual meeting of National Association of Manufacturers in 
New York City.) 
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THE TARIFF 


i As an organization made up entirely of manufacturing industries, the 
Manufacturers Association of Connecticut is in a position to hold but 
one viewpoint in regard to the tariff. That it is equipped to aid its mem- 
bers in the preparation of briefs on particular commodities for presenta- 
tion at the hearings which are being held during the present month is 
evidenced by the fact that the first work of its tariff department now 
consists in preparing and revising these briefs. Besides, practical tariff 


men at the headquarters office, the Association maintains in Washington 





during the period of the tariff hearings, competent legal contacts. 


It is the hope of the officers and directors of the Association that 
those members who are dissatisfied with the present tariff schedules will 
see fit to utilize the services of the Association. Generalities are useless 
in the protection of Connecticut manufacturers against ruinous foreign 


competition. General circulars, general conferences and general discus- 


| 
| 


sions do not aid the individual manufacturer in the protection of his par- 
ticular commodity. Real protection lies in a study of each commodity 
by the individual manufacturer who knows his product in cooperation with 
an expert who knows the political phases of tariff making and the elements 


which enter into the drafting of a tariff schedule. 
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Bearing of the Sherman Law upon 
Present-Day American Business 


By Feurx H. Levy 


The Association’s position on proposals to amend the Sherman, Clay- 

ton and Federal Trade Commission acts has not yet been determined by 

. the Board of Directors or by the membership as a whole, and, consequently, 
' the viewpoints expressed in this address and the address of Mr. Montague, 
do not carry the official sanction of the Association. They are printed | 
as a worthwhile contribution to the best thought on this subject. 


HE wide scope and the great importance 

of the subject which I shall discuss here 
today are such that, having in mind proper 
limits of time, I will have to compress my re- 
marks and, therefore, I ask 
that it sufice merely for me 
to say that I appreciate the 
privilege of presenting this 
subject, from the point of 
view which I have occupied 
for thirty years, before so 
important a body as your 
Association. 

I will take as the text of 
my remarks some of the 
words used by your Presi- 
dent a few moments ago, 
to the effect that the exces- 
sive competition now exist- 
ing in American industry, 
and due to overproduction, 
has resulted hurtfully to the 
best interests of our 
country’s welfare; and also 
the statement contained in 
the report of your own 
Committee on Industrial 
Relations, which was sub- 
mitted at your recent an- 
nual meeting, in which that Committee said: 

‘““With an industrial productive capacity in 
certain lines far greater than America’s pres- 
ent consumptive requirement, and with the ruin- 
ous competition which such a situation invites, 
has the time not come when industry should 
probably consider seriously the altering of the 
Sherman and Clayton Acts, with the idea of 
more elasticity with respect to intelligent co- 
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operation between, and possible combinations 
of, comparable but competitively destructive en- 
terprises? Continental and British jurispru- 
dence approaches the matter of combination 
with the dominant idea that 
the whole public is to be 
safeguarded; American ju- 
risprudence looks only to 
the consumer.” 

Upon the basis of these 
statements and, likewise, 
upon the basis of the high 
authority which I shall later 
mention, it will be my pur- 
pose to show that the result 
of the rigorous principles 
maintained by the Sherman 
Law has been to exert a re- 
pressive and injurious effect 
upon the welfare of the 
trade and commerce of this 
country, in striking contrast 
to the effect produced by the 
laws of Great Britain 
and her Dominions upon 
the trade and commerce 
of those countries. With 
respect to these last 
words, I need scarcely say 
that due allowance must be made for 
the hardships under which Great Britain is 
temporarily laboring, due to the effects pro- 
duced by the enormous losses sustained by 
Great Britain in the recent European war. [| 
will undertake to show that it is the opinion 
of the great majority of those who are well 
versed in this subject, not only in the legal pro- 
fessign, but also in the field of political econ- 
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omy and, more particularly, in the field of busi- 
ness itself, that during the period of at least 
twenty years past our courts have so extended 
the scope and power of the Sherman Law that 
it is no longer limited to its original purpose 
of disrupting and preventing trusts and monop- 
olies, but has, in countless instances, been di- 
rected against the practice, upon the part of 
plain business units which do not possess the 
power of becoming monopolies, of employing 
methods of cooperation among themselves 
whereby ruinous competition may be averted. 


It has often been asserted that the real dif- 
ficulty with the Sherman Law is that it is 
uncertain in its meaning. Countless decisions 
of the Supreme Court have shown that this 
is not the fact, and that the Sherman Law is 
quite clear enough in its stern prohibition 
against any agreements or understandings 
among competitors in business, whereby ruin- 
ous or cutthroat competition may be prevented 
and conditions of overproduction and over- 
lapping of territory cured. In consequence of 
this situation, no well informed person can 
doubt that the antitrust laws of this country 
have forced its business men into ruthless and 

cutthroat competition with each other, by for- 
bidding them, under penalty of fine and i impris- 
onment, from _entering into any cooperative 

agreements, even when such agreements are eco- 
nomically necessary to prevent the demoraliza- 
tion, if not the ruin, of the industry thus sought 
to be safeguarded. 

Unlike the judicial principles which prevail 
in Great Britain, Australia and Canada, our an- 
titrust laws forbid cooperation among compet- 
itors, regardless of the good results and of the 
good purposes which may characterize such co- 
operation. This statement is supported by a 
decision of the Supreme Court, in which it said: 

A combination is not excused because it was 
induced by good motives or produced good re- 
sults.” Similarly, in the recent and well known 
Trenton Potteries case, the Supreme Court af- 
firmed a judgment of conviction, which was 
followed by sentences of imprisonment in the 
penitentiary, rendered in a prosecution brought 
by the Government against a number of manu- 
facturers who, finding their industry con- 
fronted with demoralization, if not ruin, agreed 
upon prices which were proven to be entirely 
reasonable. The Supreme Court held it to be 
no excuse that these prices were reasonable, as 
against the stern mandate of the Sherman Law, 
which forbids competitors from agreeing upon 
prices. 


This stern interpretation of the Sherman 
Law, constituting a marked extension of i 
original purposes, which was only to suppress 
trusts and monopolies, is based upon the prop- 
osition that competition and not cooperation, 
except to the limited extent which I will men- 
tion later, is calculated to promote the welfare 
of our country; and, with relentless logic, our 
courts have enforced the principle of competi- 
tion, even when it is carried to the extent of 
ruinous or cutthroat competition in respect of 
prices, production and territory. In the juris- 
prudence of no other country on earth does 
such a principle prevail. In our country it is 
based on the mistaken theory that competition, 
although relentless and mutually destructive, 
is commendable and desirable, because it tends 

lower the prices of commodities to con- 
sumers. Upon the basis of substantial author- 
ity, which [ will later mention, it is entirely 
proper to characterize this doctrine as unsound 
and false, because it fails to take into account 
the,welfare of those who are engaged in pro- 
duction and distribution; that is to say, the 
manufacturers and the merchants of this 
country, but keeps in view solely and, as I 
think stupidly, the supposed benefit to con- 
sumers alone, in the effort to keep down the 
sales-prices of commodities. Obviously, this 
doctrine is based on the ancient dogma that 
‘“ Competition is the life of trade,” and i ignores 
the more sane and modern maxim that “ Co- 
operation is the life of trade.” 


Passing by the contention that the Sherman 
Law does, in fact, prevent high prices to con- 
sumers, disproof of which may adequately be 
found in the high and ever higher scale of 
prices which have prevailed since the recent 
World War, I would say, in answer to this 
argument, that the safeguarding of low prices 
is not by any means the sole factor, or even the 
principal factor, in protecting the public wel- 
fare; for it is equally, if not more, important 
that manufacturers and distributors on ‘the 
one hand, and workers, that is, labor, on the 
other hand, should be able to earn an adequate 
return on their investment of capital and for 
their expenditure of work. It is in this partic- 
ular respect that our antitrust laws are wholly 
at variance with the laws of all other civilized 
countries. No one can doubt that during the 
past few years there has been an abundant vol- 
ume of business transacted in this country ; but 
that, apart from the great and, in a certain 
sense, self-sufficient corporations of huge and 
dominating magnitude, the great bulk of the 
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manufacturing and distributing business of this 
country has been conducted without adequate 
profits. It is this condition which Senator Reed 
of Pennsylvania aptly described as “ profitless 
prosperity.” 

Upon the basis of a very extended and, like- 
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of this country, Mr. Williams said: 

‘“ As a background for this proposed study, 
and lest the reader has mistaken the recent 
period of great national prosperity to mean uni- 
versal prosperity, let us ponder the meaning of 
a few of the figures recently issued by the Bu- 


wise, intensive profes- 
sional experience which 
I have personally had in 
connection with many 
leading industries of 
this country, I deem it 
safe to assert that the 
great majority of the 
members of each of 
such industries have 
been conducting their 
business for the past 
few years, and are now 
conducting it, with 
utterly inadequate re- 
turns upon their invest- 
ment, if not in fact at 
an actual loss. 


I am sure that this 
audience, representing 
the greater part of the 
manufacturing _indus- 
tries of Connecticut, 
can entertain no doubt 
as to the truth of this 
assertion. I wish I 
were at liberty to dis- 
close the figures fur- 
nished to me by many 


ECAUSE of the more active at- 

tention now being focused on the 
anti-trust laws, the Association de- 
voted part of the annual meeting in 
November to a discussion on this sub- 
ject. Mr. Montague’s address, which 
was printed in the December number 
of Connecticut Industry, upheld the 
view that extensive cooperation and 
combination between competitive pro- 
ducers is possible today without any 
relaxation of the anti-trust laws, be- 
cause of the present and prospective 
attitude of judicial and administra- 
tive bodies. 

Many manufacturers, who are un- 
willing to rely on the attitude of ad- 
ministrative bodies, or who feel that 
these advances fall short of actual 
needs, believe that substantial changes 
should be made in the anti-trust laws. 
Following out its usual practice of ob- 
taining a many sided factual basis on 
which to bottom its policies, the As- 
sociation invited the exponent of an- 
other viewpoint, Mr. Felix H. Levy, 
former special assistant to the U. S. 


reau of Internal Rev- 
enue for the compara- 
tively active business 
year of 1925. How 
many would believe that 
more than forty per 
cent. of the net profits 
of all the 430,000 cor- 
porations in the United 
States were earned by 
only 196 corporations ? 
Or that the next group 
of 937 companies, each 
earning between $1,- 
000,000 and $5,000,- 
000, accounted for sub- 
stantially 25 per cent. 
of all corporate profits? 
Less than one-twentieth 
of one per cent. earned 
over 40 per cent.; less 
than one-fourth of one 
per cent. earned 25 per 
cent.; 65 per cent. of 
the 7,651 millions of 
total profits earned by 
scarcely more than one- 
fourth of one per cent. 
of all the  corpora- 
tions! ” 

In the face of condi- 


different industries in 

connection with the pro- 

cedure which I shall Attorney General, 
later mention, which 

has been made permis- 27. 


sible by recent decisions 
of the Supreme Court 
for the purpose of cor- 
recting, to a certain ex- 
tent, the ruinous condi- 
tion which I have mentioned. As this is not 
possible, I will content myself by quoting from 
a recent and illuminating treatment of the sub- 
ject, contained in an article published in the 
Atlantic Monthly last March, and written by 
Mr. J. Harvey Williams, who cannot be dis- 
missed as a mere theorist or doctrinaire, be- 
cause he is widely known as an experienced and 
successful manufacturer. In support of his con- 
tention that the Sherman Law is operating to 
the serious disadvantage of the plain business 


the Board of Directors on November 
Mr. Levy, like Mr. Montague, 


has been intimately connected for 
many years with proceedings under 
the anti-trust acts. 





to appear before tions of the kind just 
indicated, and in the 
face of the daily expe- 
rience of practically 
every one in this 
country who is engaged 
in a competitive line of 
business, it is surprising 
to hear the assertion made, as it is occasionally 
made, that American industry is quite content 
with the conditions created by our antitrust laws 
and is operating in peace and harmony under 
such laws. I propose to show, upon the basis 
of substantial authority, that nothing could be 
farther from the truth than these surprising 
and baseless assertions. 

In a speech delivered in October, 1928, be- 
fore one of the leading associations of this 
country, Mr. Robert J. Adams, the treasurer 
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of the Adams Manufacturing Company of New 
York City, made these statements: 


“The other day a banker friend of mine 
solemnly assured me that if the manufacturers 
of the nation tried to observe the principles of 
the Sherman Antitrust Law, it would be diffi- 
cult to find a solvent bank in the country. That 
was rather a surprising and startling state- 
ment. Probably he might have gone further 
and, without actually stretching the truth, have 
said that if the spirit as well as the letter of 
the antitrust laws were strictly observed, there 
would be left few, if any, solvent competitive 
corporations in this country, and more than 
a few business men would come dangerously 
near breaking into jail. We may preach all we 
want about the lack of respect for law and 
the necessity for cleaning house, but before we 
start with the new, let us first consider the old 
statutes, which are now outworn, ineffectual 
and downright burdensome. Try as we may, 
manufacturers are finding it more difficult to 
protect themselves in their individual rights, 
to continue aggressively in business and to make 
a reasonable profit on their investments; and 
these results follow largely from the attempted 
enforcement of the antitrust laws. * * * 
Ruthless competition is the direct cause of the 
industrial garbage pail. Jungle competition in- 
tensifies trade chaos. It has caused waste, ex- 
travagance and slaughter. It is the enemy of 
progress. It is the cause of poverty and un- 
happiness. * * * It is clear that all com- 
petent authorities are agreed that the antitrust 
laws are inadequate, inept and burdensome. 
* %* * This condition makes it expensive, 
if not almost impossible, to do business suc- 
cessfully.” 


I have been at pains to cite this statement in 
advance of other similar statements, which I 
will present to you, for the reason that it is the 
utterance of a business man speaking of his 
own experiences, and not the utterance either of 
a lawyer, statesman or economist, whose views 
might possibly be regarded as lacking in direct 
experience. 

Confirmation of these significant statements 
made by Mr. Adams can readily be found in 
many fields of American industry, where the 
ruthless competition made necessary by the stern 
prohibitions of the Sherman Law has prevented 
sensible agreements of cooperation among 
competitors, whereby overproduction with its 
inevitable consequence of price competition and 
resultant inadequacy of profits, might otherwise 
be cured. Consider the situation of the New 
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England textile industry —a situation of the 
most deplorable character. Can anyone doubt 
that that situation would be substantially im- 
proved, if not entirely cured, if our antitrust 
laws were so amended as to permit the manu- 
facturers engaged in that industry to enter into 
sensible and reasonable agreements, whereby 
overproduction, overlapping of territory and 
excessive price competition might be prevented? 


So far from such a desirable situation being 
permissible under our antitrust laws, the fact 
is that only last August the Government prose- 
cuted a number of cotton converters who 
sought, by agreement among themselves, to 
correct certain conditions of distribution which 
injuriously affected the welfare of their indus- 
try. In another recent instance, with which 
I had professional relations, a number of com- 
peting distributors were threatened with indict- 
ment and were thereafter prosecuted civilly 
by the Government, because they made an 
agreement for a reasonable level of prices in 
order to correct a situation of excessive com- 
petition which threatened the solvency of many 
of them. 

I need not say that I have no fault to find 
with the Government officials in the particu- 
lars mentioned, because they were only per- 
forming their duties under the law. My con- 
tention is that the Sherman Law is an anachron- 
ism that it is a worn-out statute, not in har- 
mony with present-day conditions, and that it 
does not conform with sound principles of polit- 
ical economy. 

As long ago as 1908 the present Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States, William Howard 
Taft, while conducting his successful campaign 
for the Presidency, said: “I am inclined to 
the opinion that the time is near at hand for 
an amendment of the antitrust law * * * 
making clearer the distinction between lawful 
agreements, reasonably restraining trade, and 
those which are pernicious in effect.” 

In 1921 the late Senator Beveridge, in an 
address before the Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York, went even further. He 
said: ‘For example, the ancient and mis-’ 
chievous Sherman Law and the absurd and 
noxious Clayton Law should be done away 
with. For twenty years I have spoken and 
written for the repeal of the Sherman Law, 
which never cured, but only aggravated busi- 
ness evils, and yet hampered and obstructed’ 
honest business. In pre-war days representa- 
tive business men of England, France and Ger- 
many told me that business in those countries 
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could not function for a single year if handi- 
capped, as was and is, American business by 
the Sherman Law.” 

In 1922 the National Association of Credit 
Men, a most important commercial body, com- 
prising a membership of approximately 30,000 
business concerns, adopted at their convention 
the following resolution: ‘‘ To treat our com- 
merce today as was deemed necessary in an 
earlier: period is an injustice and a blow to 
our best protective powers. The destructive 
competition of the ’80’s led to trusts and com- 
binations, which the Sherman Law was in- 
tended to regulate and check. Destructive com- 
petition has now given way very largely to 
constructive competition. This particular law, 
therefore, should be superseded by a modern 
statute, designed according to the proportions, 
methods and practices of today’s business. 
Where there are evil tendencies to check, where 
there are undesirable combinations to prevent, 
a law framed on broader principles, free of 
prejudice and capable of practical application, 
would be more useful and protective than the 
statute of 1890 could ever prove to be, on the 
most generous and judicious construction.” 


I venture to say’ that if I were now to call 
upon those who are present here today to state 
whether their experience does not confirm the 
correctness of the authorities which I have 
thus quoted, practically every one would say 
that not a week passes but that he is hampered, 
perplexed and annoyed in the effort to carry out 
some wise and constructive policy of cooper- 
ation with his competitors, because of the harsh 
and uneconomic prohibitions of the Sherman 
Law. 

I shall now contrast that situation with the 
situation which exists in Great Britain, Aus- 
tralia and Canada. 


In a notable decision rendered by the Privy 
Council of Great Britain, in a case which arose 
in Australia, where a combination had been 
formed in the coal industry, by the terms of 
which an agreement had been made fixing the 
output of certain coal mines, fixing the freight 
rates for carrying such coal and, likewise, fix- 
ing the prices at which such coal was sold by 
the coal mines to the wholesalers and, by the 
latter, to the retailers —a situation which 
would unquestionably have been declared un- 
lawful in this country —the Privy Council 
unanimously upheld the legality of the combina- 
tion. Speaking for that court, Lord Parker 
said: ‘It was also strongly urged that by the 
term (used in the Australian statute) ‘ det- 





riment to the public,’ the public means the con- 
suming public, and that the legislature was not 
contemplating the interests of any persons en- 
gaged in the production or distribution of ar- 
ticles of consumption. 


‘* Their Lordships do not take this view, but 
the matter is really of little importance, for 
in considering the interests of consumers, it is 
impossible to disregard the interests of those 
who are engaged in production and distribu- 
tion. It can never be in the interests of con- 
sumers that an article of consumption should 
cease to be produced and distributed; as it cer- 
tainly would be unless those engaged in its pro- 
duction or distribution obtained a fair remuner- 
ation for the capital employed and the labor ex- 
pended. It can never, in their Lordships’ opin- 
ion, be of real benefit to the consumers of coal 
that colliery proprietors should carry on their 
business at a loss or that any profit they make 
should depend upon the miners’ wages being 
reduced to a minimum. The consumers of coal 
will lose in the long run, if the colliery pro- 
prietors do not make fair profits or the miners 
do not receive fair wages. There is in this 
respect a solidarity of interest between all mem- 
bers of the public. The Crown therefore can- 
not, in their Lordships’ opinion, rely on the 
mere intention to raise prices as proving an in- 
tention to injure the public. To prove an in- 
tention to injure the public by raising prices, 
the intention to charge excessive or unreason- 
able prices must be apparent.” 


The significance and importance of this de- 
cision, in its contrast to the judicial doctrine 
which prevails in this country, is so great as 
to require no.comment. When set against the 
decision reached in the Trenton Potteries case, 
where the agreed prices were conceded to be 
reasonable, the contrast is appalling. 

The lucid and convincing language of Lord 
Parker constitutes an irrefutable answer to the 
ancient and worn-out dogma upon which our 
antitrust laws rest, namely, that “ Competition 
is the life of trade,” and that low prices to 
consumers shall constitute the sole criterion, 
with an utter disregard of the true welfare of 
the trade and commerce of this country, upon 
which welfare, the well-being of consumers nec- 
essarily rests. As Lord Parker wisely said, 
“There is in this respect a solidarity of in- 
terest between all members of the public.” 

In a more recent English case, a certain 
trade association had agreed upon the sales 
prices of its products so as to prevent ruinous 
competition. A certain dealer disregarded 
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these prices, and the association threatened to 
put his name on a stop list, which would have 
prevented all dealers in the industry from hav- 
ing any transactions with the dealer. He then 
brought suit for an injunction to restrain such 
action, but the Court of Appeal of Great Brit- 
ain, by the unanimous decision of its three mem- 
bers, upheld the action of the association and 
denied the injunction. 

I quote briefly from the luminous arguments 
used by these judges, the economic correctness 
of which cannot be doubted. One of them said: 


“The association consists of members who 
are engaged in the production and distribution 
of motor cars and their accessories. It is, in 
their opinion, in the interests of their trade 
that their members’ goods should be distrib- 
uted at their members’ fixed prices, no more 
and no less. That this is a lawful object, I 
have no doubt. Manufacturers of goods in the 
motor trade are by no means the only class 
who adopt a similar policy. * * * If I were 
called upon to decide whether the measures 
taken by the association were reasonable for 
the desired purpose, I should myself, I think, 
find them to be both reasonable and indeed 
necessary, for I do not know how the object 
could otherwise be obtained. * * * However, 
it is suficient for me that the association and 
its members consider the course taken to be 
desirable in their trade interests.” 


The striking contradiction exhibited by these 
words, as against the situation under which 
American industry is suffering by reason of ex- 
cessive price competition and its inability to 
correct the same by mutual agreements, sounds 
like a chapter from “ Alice in Wonderland.” 
How can anyone say that American industry 
is in harmony with the laws under which it 
suffers such disadvantages, when enlightened 
British jurisprudence has found a way of re- 
moving the ancient and foolish doctrines which 
our own laws still keep alive? 

An equally striking situation is presented by 
a recent decision rendered in Canada, with re- 
spect to an agreement made by the Winnipeg 
Retail Coal Dealers Association, to maintain 
the retail prices of coal in order to prevent 
ruinous competition which existed in their in- 
dustry. A dealer sold coal at less than the 
price fixed by the association, which then took 
steps to prevent the dealer from obtaining 
any further supplies of coal. The dealer 
brought proceedings against the association, 
under the “‘ Combines Investigation Act” of 
Canada, which corresponds somewhat to our 
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Sherman Law. Under the Sherman Law, of 
course, the agreement would have been declared 


unlawful. In Canada, however, it was declared 
lawful upon the following grounds: 


‘“‘ Having regard to these abuses which have 
been a real menace to the coal trade and a loss 
to producers for many years, one can scarcely 
find fault with the efforts of the association or 
others to suppress such activities. The small 
gain to those who happened to buy at the re- 
duced price is more than offset by their prob- 
able failure to obtain well-prepared coal, and 
the absence of dealers who carry their fair 
share of the burden of necessary reserve sup- 
plies, together with the injury they inflict upon 
bona fide dealers with large investments. * * * 

‘““Upon these grounds I have come to the 
conclusion that, in its activities in endeavoring 
to limit or prevent this unfair competition, it 
has not operated to the detriment of or against 
the best interests of the public.” 

Here, again, we find, in plain and unanswer- 
able logic, a sweeping denial of the outworn 
view which governs our laws, namely, that a 
cheap price to the consumer is the only element 
necessary to be taken into consideration and 
that, therefore, the welfare and even the ex- 
istence of industries should be disregarded. 

It seems unnecessary to point out the glaring 
contrast which has thus been shown to exist 
in Great Britain, Australia and Canada, be- 
tween their liberal, sane and wholesome view 
of this subject and the harsh, rigid and uneco- 
nomic views which our courts in similar sit- 
uations have expressed under the mandate of 
our antiquated Sherman Law. 

Very high authority is available in proof of 
this assertion. In the report submitted to the 
annual meeting of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, held in September, 1927, the Committee 
on Commerce of that Association reported the 
result of its study of this subject and, in its 
report, said of the Sherman Law: 

‘“A rule of conduct applicable to the simple 
conditions of English business, as conducted 
hundreds of years ago, in a territory no larger 
than the State of Arkansas, may be impractical 
when applied under the complexity of condi- 
tions now existing in the United States, a terri- 
tory embracing an area sixty times as large 
as England. 

“Not only is the Sherman Law economically 
unsound, but its application to individual cases 
is uncertain. * * * 

“The result of such a state of complicated 
uncertainty is not only to keep men from violat- 
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ing the law, that is, from entering into agree- 
ments unlawfully restraining trade, but to keep 
men from entering into any agreements re- 
straining trade, even though the restraints be 
reasonable and, therefore, lawful. * * * The 
Sherman Law is the basis of such a fear to 
an extent that cannot be overstated, and it is, 
therefore, something more than a law — it 
is a power beyond the law. * * * During 
the war the people of our country learned that 
agreements in restraint of trade could be made, 
that cooperation among competitors could be 
carried on, prices could be fixed largely by in- 
dustry itself, and other restraints of trade could 
be made effective without inflicting either 
private or public injury. * * * 

“It is the view of your Committee on Com- 
merce that the country has outgrown the Sher- 
man Law. * 

‘In England and in the British Colonies the 
rule against restraints seems to be that only 
those are unlawful which are injurious to the 
public, including producer, consumer and 
laborer.” 

In an address delivered in June, 1928, be- 
fore the Academy of Political Science, Mr. 
Rush C. Butler, of Chicago, who is the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Commerce which 
made the report just mentioned, and who is 
the President of the Illinois State Bar Asso- 
ciation and widely recognized as a leading au- 
thority on this subject, said: 


“When the Sherman Law was enacted, it 
read as it reads today, and for twenty-one 
years thereafter it was interpreted to mean 
that every restraint of trade, whether reason- 
able or not, was unlawful. That enactment 
put more government in business than all the 
statutes of Congress from the beginning of 
the history of the country down to the present 
time. In spite of many exceptions, business in 
general in the United States is still subject to 
the rule of the Sherman Law which, in actual 
application, is not understood and is not sub- 
servient to the best interests of business and 
of the public.” 

Mr. Butler then points out the gravely in- 
jurious, if not ruinous, conditions in the coal, 
lumber, oil and textile industries, due to the 
fact that the Sherman Law compels and en- 
forces ruthless competition among those en- 
gaged in such industries, by preventing them 
from entering into sensible agreements whereby 
cooperation and not cutthroat competition shall 
be the order of the day. Can it be claimed 
that such a situation is preferable to the sensible 


es 


system of cooperation which has been shown 
to exist in Great Britain and its Dominions? 
Can anyone assert that a law is wise which 
sternly forbids competitors in business from co- 
operating with each other? Can anyone justly 
claim that American industry is content with 
such a situation? On the contrary, can anyone 
doubt that the overwhelming force of author- 
ity and of sound common sense calls for a 
prompt and thorough-going correction of this 
shameful situation? Who is there that can 
adequately answer the arguments advanced b 
Lord Parker or by the other judges whom { 
have quoted? 


In an earlier part of my remarks I stated 
that there has been some relaxation in the rigor 
of our antitrust laws. This relaxation arises 
from recent decisions of the Supreme Court, 
whereby it is declared legally permissible for 
competitors in an industry to exchange among 
themselves, and to discuss, information as to 
volume of sales, costs of production, sales- 
prices and other like matters with respect to 
past transactions, but with a stern prohibition 
against the use of such information for the 
purpose of determining or agreeing upon fu- 
ture prices or future production. 


Now, it is true that this procedure — and I 
speak from a definite professional knowledge 
of its use — has proven of considerable benefit 
in many industries as a relief from the burden- 
some conditions imposed by the Sherman Law. 
This procedure does, in fact, permit of a large 
measure of enlightenment and instruction as to 
existing conditions in an industry and thereby 
has enabled the members of such industry to 
conduct their business with a fuller knowledge 
of controlling facts. To this extent, this pro- 
cedure is highly useful and commendable, but 
it must be observed that it stops short of any- 
thing which approaches a curtailment or cor- 
rection of over-production or overlapping sales- 
territories, and of excessive and cutthroat price- 
competition, through definite agreements such 
as we have seen to be permissible in Great Brit- 
ain and its Dominions. 

If the Supreme Court has seen fit to go as 
far as it has gone in these decisions, is there 
any good reason why Congress, upon the de- 
mand of American industry, should not go 
farther and, by suitable amendment of the 
Sherman Law, declare that when economic con- 
ditions justify, information of the character 
which I described may lawfully be made the 
basis of reasonable and sensible agreements, 
specifically governing the matters of produc- 








tion, territory and prices? 

I maintain that the time has long ago arrived 
when the fallacious teachings of the LaFollette 
school should be uprooted and abandoned. 
These teachings are based upon wholly fal- 
lacious principles — principles which no sound 
economist of the present day any longer sanc- 
tions — principles approved by the courts of 
no other civilized country except our own — 
principles which the common sense of our p6p- 
ulation is rapidly learning to regard as outworn 
and injurious to every branch of our community. 


I am informed that arguments have been 
presented to your association against the ad- 
visability of seeking to amend the Sherman 
Law, because of the apprehension that such 
efforts will serve as a signal to the labor unions 
to endeavor at the same time to procure fur- 
ther amendments to the antitrust laws whereby 
labor may be exempted from the present oper- 
ation of those laws with respect to their pro- 
hibition against boycotts and other like prac- 
tices. It seems to me to be quite a sufficient 
answer to that argument to say that the broad- 
cast and widespread damage inflicted by the 
Sherman Law upon every branch of industry, 
ought not to be allowed to continue merely be- 
cause the effort to correct such damage might 
set in motion efforts upon the part of labor 
in this country to bring about some other effect 
which it deems to be desirable. I regard the 
two subjects as entirely independent of each 
other, and I go further by saying that I regard 
the present overwhelming damage inflicted upon 
the business of this country by the Sherman 
Law to be a matter of such grave importance 
as to make relatively unimportant the appre- 
hension which I have mentioned. Moreover, 
the advocates of this belief, who assert that 
any effort to amend the Sherman Law will 
bring labor to the front with an effort of the 
kind which I have mentioned, overlook the 
fact that labor does not need to wait for such 
efforts to amend the Sherman Law, for there 
is now pending in the present Congress, and 
was pending in the prior Congress, a number 
of bills which were introduced at the instance 
of labor, which definitely ask the amendment 
of the Sherman Law in precisely the particu- 
lars which these apprehensive advocates look 
upon with such alarm. In short, labor is now 
asking for these changes in its own behalf, and 
is not waiting for industry to make the start. 
Why, then, should industry in this country wait 
any longer in presenting to Congress their. de- 
mand for the prompt rectification of the condi- 
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tions created by the Sherman Law, which are 
causing such ruinous consequences? 


I observe an interesting confirmation of this 
contention in the report made by another of 
the committees of this Association at its last 
annual meeting. That committee reported that 
during the prior year there had been only five 
labor disputes throughout the manufacturing 
industries of Connecticut, and that every one 
of them had been amicably disposed of. This 
bears out the belief held by many authorities 
that the importance of the labor aspect of 
this subject has been greatly exaggerated, and 
that it is of relatively insignificant consequence 
in comparison with the enormous and constant 
injury inflicted upon industry itself by the re- 
pressive provisions of the Sherman Law. 

Shall conditions which press upon industry 
with such irresistible force throughout every 
day of the year during these many years con- 
tinue to be borne by American industry without 
any effort to appeal to Congress for a correc- 
tion, merely because efforts may also be made 
by labor to bring about the repeal of other 
provisions of the same laws, when it is borne 
in mind that labor has already begun such ef- 
forts? Why permit this extraneous view of 
the subject to confuse and becloud the issue 
and to hinder American industry in demand- 
ing that the heavy hand of this antiquated and 
uneconomic law be lifted from its shoulders? 
If, in the course of its efforts so to do, the labor 
question would have to be confronted and dealt 
with, then let that be done, with wisdom and 
courage, rather than to allow the mere appre- 
hension of such a situation to render the busi- 
ness men of this country supine and helpless 
under the grievous conditions which the Sher- 
man Law has imposed upon them. 

In conclusion, permit me to suggest to the 
important Manufacturers Association of Con- 
necticut that it avail itself of its great prestige 
and power by taking a commanding position 
amongst industries of this country with respect 
to this vitally important subject. It justifies 
the earnest and immediate consideration of your 
Association, to the end that a proper solution 
shall be worked out, and then, in conjunction 
with similar associations throughout the 
country, to submit the matter to Congress, with 
a demand for a redress of these grossly un- 
businesslike and uneconomic conditions. 


Teacher: “ What is the present condition of the country?” 
Jimmie (as usual): “ Unprepared.” 
Teacher: “ Correct.” 
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The Effect of Ultraviolet Rays on 
Industrial Workers 


> of the problems that are being sub- 
mitted regularly to the Research Depart- 
ment by members of the association are of such 


a technical nature and are so limited in their vise us: 


application as to be 
robbed of their general 
interest. Occasionally, 
however, the solution to 
one of these problems 
turns out to be the an- 
swer to an unexpressed 
question in the minds of 
the executives of a great 
majority of our indus- 
tries. This has been 
the case with an in- 
quiry recently submitted 
by Mr. Howell Cheney 
of Cheney Brothers, a 
member of the Re- 
search Committee. 

Cheney Brothers’ 
original inquiry was as 
follows: 

‘“ The therapeutic ef- 
fects of the violet rays 
contained in sunlight, 
we are assured have 
been well established. 
The existence of va- 
rious treatments 
through a system of 
physio-therapy, 
which employs violet 
rays transmitted 
through quartz, would 
seem to indicate that 
in the minds of the med- 
ical profession at least 
the therapeutic value of 
violet treatments was 


established. We should, 


however, like to be assured of this fact. 

“ Secondly, if this fact is established, can the 
physicists assure us as to whether the propor- 
tion of the violet rays which exist in the gen- 
eral atmosphere are transmitted through a 

pa ere oe 
product ‘ Vita Glass,’ and whether it is also 








E can never be satisfied that 

what we have achieved is suffi- 
cient. And if there is any lesson to 
be derived from this spirit it is that in 
order to establish permanent institu- 
tions we must be prepared for change. 
Education and enlightenment make it 
necessary. Research and engineering 
make it possible. 

The pioneering work of the future 
is to be done very differently from 
that of the past. We saw in the Great 
War that the era of individual heroes 
and even of individual Generals 
capable of daring deeds in battle was 
replaced by vast organizations moving 
over wide fronts. Will it not be so 
in the future development of industry 
and material progress? 

Society is today improving by or- 
ganization and cooperation among its 
members. The greatest work that is 
being done for the improvement of 
industry is in the laboratory of the 
research worker. The most active of 
our modern industries are those which 
are founded on recent scientific re- 
search. Industries themselves organ- 


ize research on a large scale. 
— CHARLES M. SCHWAB, in 


address before the Pioneers of 
American Industry. 





true that the violet rays are practically excluded 
by the ordinary type of window glass. 
‘In other words, can the physicists ad- 


“1. As to whether 
the violet rays are prac- 
tically excluded by the 
common type of glass. 

‘2. Whether ‘ Vita 
Glass’ allows a high or 
a small percentage of 
these violet rays to pen- 
etrate to interior areas 
which are illuminated by 
‘Vita Glass.’ 

“3. Whether the 
presence of violet rays 
in interiors would have 
an appreciable effect up- 
on the continuance of 
good health and work- 
ing ability on the part 
of employees engaged 
in such interiors. 

“It seems to us that 
the above inquiry is of 
very general value. If 
the points covered by 
the inquiry can be estab- 
lished, the use of such 
glass would have wide 
application not only in 
factories, schools and 
public buildings, but 
also in residences.” 

According to the 
usual procedure in in- 
quiries of this kind, the 
matter was promptly 
turned over to the Shef- 
field Scientific School 
through the channels 


provided by the Research Committee’s coop- 
erative agreement with Yale University. In 
a few days complete reports prepared by the 
heads of the Applied Physiology and Physics 
Departments were received from the Dean of 


the Sheffield Scientific School. Meanwhile Mr. 
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Cheney, as a member of the Research Com- 
mittee, had been conducting an independent in- 
vestigation. The results, together with the re- 
ports of the two Yale professors, represent the 
latest and -most authoritative opinion on a 
subject that hitherto has been vaguely under- 
stood. Unfortunately that understanding has 
often been the result of the inevitably biased 
sales propaganda of manufacturers of special 
glasses that are credited with permitting the 
passage of ultraviolet rays. 

In an attempt to permit readers of Connecti- 
cut Industry to judge for themselves as to 
whether the therapeutic 
effect of ultraviolet 
rays has been over- 
emphasized, pertinent 
excerpts from this ex- 
pert opinion are given 
below. 

“(1) The thera- 
peutic effects of ultra- 
violet light are now un- 
der study. The follow- 
ing facts have been es- 
tablished: 

“(a) Ultravio- 
let light is necessary to the normal growth and 
development of children, although its action 
can in part be replaced by substances taken in- 
ternally, such as cod liver oil. 

‘“(b) Ultraviolet light appears to be a use- 
ful agent in the treatment of certain diseases 
of the skin and possibly of other portions of 
the body, but its use in most instances is still 
under investigation and many extravagant 
claims for its benefits will, I think, be greatly 
modified as more knowledge of its action is 
gained. At present it is a fad. 

‘“(c) Adults may maintain excellent health 
with very little exposure to ultraviolet, and 
there is no evidence to show that the health 
of the average man is benefited by exposure to 
a greater degree than under ordinary condi- 
tions. In fact more than the usual exposure 
leads to the formation of tan, and tan, in turn, 
excludes ultraviolet light, so that the man who 
is well tanned is no better off in strong light 
than the untanned man in feeble light. The 
body attempts to adjust itself to the intensity 
of the ultraviolet light to which it is exposed. 
Adult negroes in New England have no diseases 
or ili health which can be attributed to lack 
of exposure to ultraviolet light, although the 
amount that penetrates their skin is much less 
than that which penetrates the skin of white 


lished. 


One of the functions of the Re- 
search Department of the Association 
is to crystallize opinion on matters 
which concern members. The opinions 
expressed in this article present one 


phase of the effect of the ultra-violet 
rays. Ina future issue of Connecticut 
Industry other viewpoints will be pub- 





people. (The negro children, however, are 
more liable to suffer from the lack of ultra- 
violet light than white children. They develop 
rickets, but adults do not develop rickets. ) 
People seem to be healthy in climates like that 
of England, where there is much less ultra- 
violet light than in New England. Miners and 
night workers show no ill health which can be 
attributed to lack of ultraviolet light. The 
smoke pall over manufacturing cities probably 
cuts out as much ultraviolet light as does ordi- 
nary window glass. 

‘“ (d) In the home or factory the ultraviolet 
light would only reach 
those portions of the 
room which were in di- 
rect sunlight. The em- 
ployees will probably 
put up sun shades and 
defeat the possible ef- 
fects of ‘ vita glass.’ 

(2) My opinion 
would be that ‘vita 
glass’ might be useful 
in the home where small 
children could be ex- 
posed to light without 
going out-of-doors, but that in the factory its 
use would be of no advantage whatever. 

‘This statement is given as an opinion. If 
Mr. Cheney wishes to carry the matter further, 
I should suggest that he equip one room of 
his factory with ‘vita glass’ and a similar 
room with ordinary glass; a careful record of 
the health, production, etc., of the workers in 
the two rooms would, after a sufficient length 
of time, give the necessary experimental evi- 
dence on the question.” 


Howarp W. Haccarp, 
Professor of Applied Physiology. 


Dr. Haggard is a well known authority in 
Physiology. 

Professor Kovarik, whose report follows, is 
a specialist in X-ray radiation and related 
matters: 

‘* During the past few years I have followed 
with some degree of interest the work done 
by the medical men, physiologists and skin dis- 
eases specialists in particular, on the action of 
the ultraviolet and other radiations (X-rays, 
radium rays, heat rays) on the skin and on 
the effects in the blood of individuals. 

“For the ultraviolet radiation, the *results 
as known today are pretty well stated by Dr. 
Haggard. During the sessions of the Optical 
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Society of America in Washington, D. C., Nov. 
1-3, 1928, part of the program was devoted 
to Biological Effects of the Radiations and the 
leading papers were by biologists attending by 
invitation. The report of these papers (given 
to me by Professor Uhler, who was our repre- 
sentative at the meeting) is that statements 
given by Dr. Haggard are the current opin- 
ion as to the results held by the biologists; 
that actual ‘good’ by the radiation is very 
small relative to what is obtained by being in 
direct sunlight (e. g. one-half hour, at most, 
in direct sunlight produces effects at least as 
great as all day exposure to rays in a ‘ sun- 
parlor’ with the best of the ‘ fad’ glasses) ; 
that some of the beneficial effects are probably 
due to relaxation the ‘ patient’ gets in such 
a sunparlor and not due to the radiation; that 
the scattered radiation (usually to be had under 
such conditions) is very weak compared to the 
direct radiation. 


“The physicists have been studying the 
amounts of different radiations (different wave- 
lengths) passed (directly) through the various 
types of ‘ glasses’ and I have before me a sum- 
mary of the results of such study on Corning 
G980, Vita glass, ordinary window glass, Cel- 
o-glasses of various types, by men at the Bu- 
reau of Standards (whose paper — if published 
—TI could not as yet locate). These show 
Corning G980 first and Vita glass second in 
the amounts of ultraviolet, Corning 2200 A to 
3200, Vita glass 2650-3200 and also in the 
amounts of total radiation. 

‘“ However, all results point to two things: 
namely, that the ‘ glasses’ are overadvertised 
as to their good qualities and that the general 
beneficial physiological results are small and 
in some cases perhaps due to other causes (note 
above: relaxation). 

“IT believe, Dean Warren, that it is the 
duty of the scientific men to call attention to 


these facts and I, personally, believe, as a de-’ 


duction from all reports of experiments, that 
a factory windowed with the very best quartz 
glass will do a neglible amount of good to the 
health of the workers in that factory.” 


Atois F. Kovarik, 
Professor of Physics. 


In describing a treatise prepared by the 
Ameritan Medical Association on ultraviolet 
radiation from sunlight and incandescent lamps, 
Professor I. S. Falk of the Department of Hy- 
giene and Bacteriology of the University of 
Chicago wrote: 
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‘It will show you that some time ago we 
found, as many others have found and re- 
ported, that Vita Glass like a number of other 
products will transmit significantly untraviolet 
light in the region of physiological interest and 
importance. There has been, however, a grow- 
ing concern on the basis of recent measurements 
whether there is anything to transmit in many 
of our American cities, in the northern part of 
the United States, particularly and in the 
winter months. Many of us have found that 
in the region of wave lengths of physiological 
interest there is extremely little if anything in 
the solar radiation in many months of the year. 
Thus, Dr. Tonney reported at the recent meet- 
ings of the American Public Health Associa- 
tion that in something like five months of the 
year there is scarcely enough, if enough, to be 
measured by erythema reaction, and in the work 
which I reported at the same meeting it had 
been found for Chicago that in nine months of 
sixteen in daily observations of the sun in Chi- 
cago, on no single occasion had we detected any 
wave lengths shorter than 3010 and in five 
months of sixteen nothing shorter than 3020. If 
it can be correctly assumed at the present time 
that the important wave lengths are in the re- 
gion of these critical values or below them, then 
we might be justified in saying that there is 
little if anything worth transmitting. It is also 
of interest that in the same meetings Professor 
Eddy of Columbia reported that the anti- 
rachitic potency of sunlight transmitted 
through Vita Glass was demonstrable, but pri- 
marily only for those animals that were in the 
direct path of the transmitted sunshine.” 


I. S. FALK. 


While this comment is rather technical for 
the layman, the summary and conclusions of 
the treatise itself are very much to the point: 


‘1. Comparatively little ultraviolet radia- 
tion of known physiologic significance appears 
in the sun’s spectrum during the winter months 
in Chicago. 

‘2. The ultraviolet rays are absorbed to a 
significant degree by smoke in the atmosphere. 

‘* 3. Incandescent lamps (of 300 watts) emit 
radiations in the ultraviolet region which are 
of physiologic interest. 

‘4. Transmission spectrums for window 
glass and certain window glass substitutes con- 
firm the reports of other investigators and of 
the Council on Physical Therapy on relative 
permeabilities to the ultraviolet radiations.” 

Although the atmosphere above Chicago is 

(Continued on page 18) 
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AERIAL VIEW OF SARGENT AND COMPANY'S PLANT, NEW HAVEN 


Sargent and Company, founded prior to 1834, was incorporated in 1864. The plant occupies 
21 acres and is comprised of 25 buildings with floor space of 850,000 square feet. 
2800 persons are employed manufacturing locks and builders’ hardware, 
tools, household, farm, shelf and casket hardware for dis- 
tribution to all parts of the world. 


Industrial News Around the State 


United Aircraft and Transport Company 


MOST important consolidation 
is that of the Pratt and Whitney 
Aircraft Company with the 
manufacturers of Boeing and 
Vought planes into a holding 
company with Frederick B. 
Rentschler as president. It is 
considered one of the most important steps in 
the history of aeronautics. 





Service Reward 


The International Silver Company of Meri- 
den paid $140,000 in annual service awards of 
five years or more standing to its employes. 


George Edward Savage 


Connecticut industry has lost another of its 
leading manufacturers in the recent death of 
George Edward Savage, vice-president and 


treasurer of Manning, Bowman and Company, 
Meriden. 


13-Month Calendar 


The William L. Gilbert Clock Company of 
Winsted has adopted the 13-month calendar 
for use in 1929. 


Another Air Sign 


The New Departure Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Elmwood is the latest addition to the 
ranks of manufacturers having the roofs of 
their plants marked for aviators. 


Palmer Brothers 


Palmer Brothers Co. of New London, Fitch- 


ville and Montville, has undergone a reorgani- 
zation and is now in the hands of ten prominent 
business men. Percy S. Palmer is the new pres- 
ident, J. Reid Johnson the treasurer and in 
charge of manufacturing and George S. Pal- 
mer, the former president is chairman of the 
new board of directors. The company does 
more than 50% of the bed comfortable manu- 
facturing in the entire country. 
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Two Connecticut manufacturers, Clarence E. 
Whitney, president of the Whitney Manufac- 
turing Company of Hartford and Henry Trum- 
bull, Treasurer of the Trumbull Electric Man- 
ufacturing Company of Plainville, have been 
recently re-elected to the board of directors of 





Henry TRUMBULL 


the National Association of Manufacturers. 
Of interest, also, is the selection of these two 
men as members of the National Conference on 
tariff adjustment set up by the association in 
an effort to “‘ take politics out of the tariff.” 


Sterling Silver Manager 


Craig D. Munson, sales and advertising man- 
ager of the Wilcox & Evertson division of the 
International Silver Company and a director of 
the company has been recently appointed man- 
ager of all three sterling silver factories of 
the company. 


Aeroplane Factory 


Excavations are being made for the new Si- 
korsky plant to be erected in Stratford where 
the aircraft company, now of Long Island, is 
to concentrate manufacturing, attracted there 
by the airport. 


Silk Printing Patent 


Cheney Brothers have purchased a patent for 
a machine to automatically engrave rolls used 
to print patterns on fabrics. At present the 
rolls from which fabrics are printed go through 
several hand processes. It is expected that the 
patent will completely change the print fabric 
busiriess. 


Arrow-Hart & Hegeman 


Complying with the recommendations of the 
Federal Trade Commission, Arrow-Hart and 
Hegeman, Inc. has been dissolved and the 
merger of the four corporations of Arrow 
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Electric Company, Hart and Hegeman Man- 
ufacturing Company, the new Arrow Company 
and the new Hart and Hegeman is almost com- 
pleted. 


Muffling the Air Motor 


For over two years experiments have been 


_made by the Fairchild Aviation Corporation 


and the Maxim Silencer Company upon a de- 
vice to quiet the roar of the exhaust of air- 
plane motors. It has been announced recently 
that a device has been worked out but will be 
used only on Fairchild test planes for the 
present. 


Shock Absorbers for Planes 


The Russell Manufacturing Company of 
Middletown is producing “aero rings” for 
planes as a safety device as well as an instru- 
ment of comfort. The company’s engineers 
claim that planes equipped with ‘‘ Rusco Aero 
Rings” are not apt to let down in the process 


of landing. 


Manufacturing Head Retires 


Hubert C. Hart, president of the H. C. Hart 
Manufacturing Company, Unionville, makers 
of cutlery, is retiring from business to be suc- 
ceeded by his son, Edison W. Hart, as presi- 
dent, treasurer and general manager. 


We regretfully announce the recent 
death of Mr. Archer J. Smith, president of 
the American Mills Company of Water- 
bury, which position he had held since 
1907, taking the place of his father, Mr. 
Earl A. Smith, who had been president 
since 1881. 


Mr. Archer Smith was a director of the 
Waterbury National Bank, Dime Savings 
Bank of Waterbury, the Second National 
Bank of New Haven and of several man- 
ufacturing concerns. 





Increase in Motor Production 


The Pratt and Whitney Aircraft Company 
has installed new equipment to permit addi- 
tional night work, increasing its output from 
135 to 150 motors a month. The company has 
manufactured its thousandth engine recently, 
a remarkable record since it is only three years 
ago that the first ‘‘ Wasp”’ passed the United 
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States Navy test, and only since 1927 that there 
has been regular production. 

The Universal Aviation Corporation which 
is contemplating the establishment of the air 
line from New York to the Middle West next 
spring has placed the order with the Pratt 
and Whitney Company for equipping its 
planes with Hornet motors. 


Salts Textile Company 


Saltex Looms, Inc., a new subsidiary of the 
Sidney Blumenthal, Inc. of Shelton and New 
York will take over the plant of the Salts Tex- 
tile Company in Bridgeport, manufacturers of 
plush and velour textiles. The company has 
been operating under a receiver for two years. 


Goodyear Rubber to be Reopened 


Over $250,000 has been raised by the citi- 
zens of Middletown to buy the plant of the 
Goodyear Rubber Company, which is to be re- 
organized and reopened in the near future. 


Wallace Barnes Company to Build 


An additional space of 200,000 square feet 
will be added soon to the plant of Wallace 
Barnes and Company of Bristol in new build- 
ings, doing away with several old wooden build- 
ings now in use. 


DuPont Buys in New Haven 


The Grasselli Chemical Company, located in 
New Haven for the last eighteen years in the 
manufacture of chemicals, has been bought by 
the E. I. DuPont deNemours Company of 
Delaware. 


New Officer for Bigelow-Hartford 


Richard G. Knowland of Boston, formerly 
a consultant in the textile business, is to become 
associated with the Bigelow-Hartford Carpet 
Company of Thompsonville in the capacity of 
assistant to the president, in charge of manu- 
facturing. 


Carl F. Dietz to South America 


Carl F. Dietz, formerly president of the 
Bridgeport Brass Company of Bridgeport, has 
sailed for South America on a mining engi- 
neering expedition. He has a wealth of expe- 
rience with ore operation, in field and research 
work, in this country and abroad. 


Harrie A. Pratt 


At a recent meeting of the board of directors 
of Wilcox Crittenden and Company of Mid- 
dletown, Harrie A. Pratt was elected assistant 
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general manager. He has been with the con- 
cern for twenty-one years, starting in the cost 
department and advancing to purchasing agent, 
which position he has held for sixteen years. 


Ashland Cotton Sold 


The Ashland Cotton Company of Jewett 
City has been sold to Samuel Lamport of New 
York. Grosvenor Ely, agent since 1907 is no 
longer connected with the Company. L. M. 
Carpenter will continue as treasurer and gen- 
eral manager. 


Important Combination 


At this writing, the consolidation of the Wil- 
liam H. Bristol Talking Machine Company of 
Waterbury, and the Acoustics Products Cor- 
poration which has been in process for some 
time, is still incomplete. 


THE EFFECT OF ULTRAVIOLET RAYS 
ON INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 


(Continued from page 15) 


undoubtedly smokier than that of most Con- 
necticut cities because of its greater size, it fur- 
nishes a fair indication of what may be ex- 
pected in the average American industrial city. 

Dr. D. C. Stockbarger of Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology was asked: 

‘Would you be kind enough to give us your 
opinion as to whether a solarized test can be 
taken as a fair criterion as to whether this glass 
would solarize any more after a period of years 
when exposed to natural sunshine, or whether 
it would remain stable at this point? ” 

In answer Dr. Stockbarger said, “It is my 
opinion that these glasses would not solarize 
further if exposed to sunlight over a period of 
years. According to the data which have been 
obtained so far, they should remain stable at 
the reported point.” 

A careful study of the solarization of each 
of the glasses now on the market, conducted by 
the Bureau of Standards, is available from the 
Research Department at the offices of the As-. 
sociation. 


The Research Department is equipped 
to handle all types of problems technical 
or general, great or small. Members are 


urged to make further use of this branch 
of the Association’s service. 
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‘Taxation Department 
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Timely News on Federal and State Tax Matters Will Appear in This Department Each Month, 
Prepared for the Association by Hadfield, Rothwell, Soule & Coates 


Consolidated Returns 


The Revenue Acts of 1924 and 1926 pro- 
vide that two or more domestic corporations 
shall be deemed to be affiliated, if one corpo- 
ration owns at least 95 per centum of the vot- 
ing stock of the other or others, or if at least 
95 per centum of the voting stock of two or 
more corporations is owned by the same inter- 
ests. The question has arisen in many cases 
as to whether the “ same interests” could be 
interpreted to mean the so-called “ indirect ” 
ownership of stock in cases where a Company 
and its stockholders together own more than 
95 per centum of the capital stock of another 
corporation. In a decision rendered by the 
General Counsel’s office entitled G. C. M. 2780, 
C. B. VII-I, page 175, the facts were as fol- 
lows: 

The stock of the M Company was for the 
calendar year 1924 all owned by various in- 
dividuals who owned no stock in the other two 
companies. The M Company owned 93.6 per 
cent of the stock of the O Company. A, who 
was related to the owners of 60 per cent of 
the stock of the M Company, owned 5.7 per 
cent and B owned 0.7 per cent of the O Com- 
pany stock. The stock of the P Company was 
owned 36 per cent by the M Company and 
64 per cent by the O Company. A was the 
general manager of the O Company. He pur- 
chased the stock standing in his name under 
an agreement dated January —, 1920, giving 
his note for x dollars in payment thereof. The 
certificates were indorsed in blank and held by 
the M Company. The dividends on the stock 
were to apply to the payment of interest on 
the note and the remainder to the principal. 

Upon the foregoing facts the following ques- 
tions are presented: 

1. Were the M Company and the O Com- 
pany affliated during the year 1924 by reason 
of ownership of 95 per cent of the voting stock 
by the “‘ same interests ”? 

2. Were the M Company and the P Com- 
pany affliated by reason of ownership (direct 
and indirect) of 95 per cent of the stock of 
the P Company by the M Company? Affiliated 
corporations are defined by section 240(c) of 
the Revenue Act of 1924 as follows: 

For the purpose of this section two or more 


_ affiliated interests”? in the former Acts. 


domestic corporations shall be deemed to be 
affliated (1) if one corporation owns at least 
95 per centum of the voting stock of the other 
or others, or (2) if at least 95 per centum of 
the voting stock of two or more corporations 
is owned by the same interests. 


(1) It is clear that the M Company can 
not be considered as owning the stock which 
sood in A’s name. The statute requires, in 
order to constitute an affiliation of two cor- 
porations, either that 95 per cent of the voting 
stock of one be owned by the other, or that 
95 per cent of the voting stock of both be 
owned by the same interests. The M Company 
did not own 95 per cent of such stock of the O 
Company; and, obviously, even if the owners 
of 60 per cent of the stock of the M Company 
were considered as owning a like, or even 
greater, percentage of the O Company’s stock, 
and constituted the same interests as A, the 
required percentages of ownership of the stock 
of the two corporations by the same interests 
would not be reached. Evidence tending to 
show that A and the M Company constituted 
the same interests is immaterial, for it could 
only prove the ownership of the stock of one 
of the corporations by the same interests. The 
first question is, therefore, answered in the neg- 
ative. 

(2) This office is unable to find any author- 
ity for considering the so-called “ indirect ” 
ownership of stock under the consolidated re- 
turns provisions of the 1924 Act. Possibly 
that theory may have had some value in apply- 
ing such terms as “controls through closely 
No 
doubt where one owns stock in a corporation 
which in turn owns stock in a second corpora- 
tion, he may be said to have an interest in such 
stock of the second, for, as was said in the case 
of Eisner v. Macomber, 252 U. S., 189 (T. D. 
3010, C. B. 3, 25), the “ interest ” of a stock- 
holder “ pertains, not to any part divisible or 
indivisible, but to the entire assets, business and 
affairs of the Company.” But, as the court fur- 
ther observes, this ‘‘ interest” is not that “ of 
owner in the assets themselves since the corpo- 
ration has full title, legal and equitable, to the 
whole.” 

(Continued on page 24) 





Foreign Trade Tips 


EGINNING with this issue, a section of 

Connecticut Industry will be devoted each 
month to foreign trade. News items of partic- 
ular interest and practical value to Connecticut 
manufacturers in establishing or developing 
their export business will be reproduced in 
these columns. Because 
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The Bureau in Washington keeps the Hart- 
ford Office supplied with the latest informa- 
tion available on all export problems, much of 
which is gathered in foreign countries by rep- 
resentatives of the United States Government. 
This information can be had by telephone, per- 
sonal call or by letter. 


of the limited space 
much of the fanfare 
that usually accom- 
panies the fascinating 
subject of foreign trade 
will be eliminated in 
favor of a carefully se- 
lected summary of the 
great mass of helpful 
information for _ ex- 
porters and prospective 
exporters that is now 
available at the head- 
quarters of the associa- 
tion through the estab- 
lishment of a Branch 
Office of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 

This Cooperative 
Branch Office has been 
set up as a means of 
direct contact between 
exporters and the Bu- 
reau. In the words of 
Dr. Klein at the Hart- 
ford Foreign Trade 
Conference of October 
24, “It will be your 





cA Word of Explanation 


Foreign Trade Tips is published 
twice a month, once in Connecticut 
Industry and once as a separate four- 
page leaflet published at intervals ap- 
proximately half-way between the ap- 
pearance of the issues of Connecticut 
Industry. 

Material used in even numbers of 
Foreign Trade Tips is restricted to 
that received by the Hartford Office 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce from its New York 
and Washington offices. The odd 
numbers, of which this is the first, 
will contain foreign trade news from 
all sources. Firms in Hartford that 
are not members of the Association 
will automatically receive Connecticut 
Industry upon application to the 
Hartford Office for registration (en- 
tirely without charge) on the Ex- 
porters’ Index of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. 


The Exporters’ Index is described 










































When an inquiry is too 
technical to be an- 
swered by the Hartford 
Office, it is referred to 
the New York District 
Office or to Washington 
where it is handled by 
one of the commodity 
or technical divisions. 
When urgent, such in- 
formation is secured 
by telephone or tele- 
graph at the Bureau’s 
expense. 

A card index of im- 
porters in all parts of 
the world is maintained 
in the Washington Of- 
fice. It is being con- 
stantly revised and ex- 
tended through reports 
made by American Con- 
sular Officers and the 
Bureau’s foreign repre- 
sentatives. From this 
card index are prepared 
lists of buyers of spe- 
cific . commodities, as 









local push-button, as it 
were, that will bring 
the resources of our 
well equipped New York Office at once to your 
assistance and put you, if need be, into instant 
touch with all our resources in Washington ” 
and abroad. 

“Trading with foreign countries,” he said, 
‘is no longer regarded as a matter that can 
be taken up by American manufacturers with- 
out preparation. It requires a steady and con- 
stant stream of data, of facts such as those 
gathered by the Bureau which indicate trends, 
opportunities and pitfalls. Our foreign sales 
make a good balance wheel for our industry — 
a prosperity stabilizer to keep the business ma- 
chine running steadily and smoothly in time 
of sunshine and storm.” 


elsewhere in this issue. 


well as lists of general 
importers. ‘These lists 
indicate whether the 
buyers are importers on 
their own account; commission merchants, 
agents or retailers; the nationality of the prin- 
cipal, size and relative importance of the estab- 
lishment. Other information is available as 
to the number of persons each firm employs, 


how many branches it maintains in foreign 


countries, and other data indicative of its busi- 
ness methods. 

The Hartford Office can advise or obtain in- 
formation as how best to pack goods for for- 
eign shipment, most economical shipping routes, 
what documents are necessary to accompany 
the shipment, whether certificates of origin or 
consular invoices are required, rates of duty 
levied on any class of goods to any given 
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country, warehouse facilities in the different 
parts of the world, and whether the goods are 
subject to further taxation after arriving in 
foreign countries. In addition to this, the 
Hartford Office is able to obtain information 
as to legal requirements and trade mark prac- 
tices abroad. It also lists firms on the Ex- 
porters’ Index which is a card file of firms en- 
gaged in foreign trade who have satisfied the 
Bureau in Washington that the control of their 
capital stock and their directors are American. 

Through the new Hartford Office, subscrip- 
tions are taken for Commerce Reports which is 
the official organ of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. This publication con- 
tains valuable trade reviews, cable summaries 
of economic conditions in foreign countries and 
notices of openings for foreign trade sent in 
by its representatives stationed in foreign lands. 
Each week in Commerce Reports are printed 
foreign trade opportunities that are actual re- 
yan for American goods. The name of the 
rm requesting the goods, banking references 
and other data are not published, but this in- 
formation may be had through the Hartford 
Office. Both the reserved information and 
trade lists are mimeographed and available for 
immediate distribution. The price of Com- 
merce Reports, which is as indispensable to the 
exporter as the Manual of Arms is to the sol- 
dier, is $4.00 a year. A few of the things 
which the Hartford Office can do for the Con- 


necticut exporters are: 

Tell where there is a market for manufac- 
tured goods of any description; 

How best to enter a market; 


Terms on which goods are sold in a partic- 
ular market; 


What competition will be met from foreign 
sources ; 


Furnish lists of buyers in the principal mar- 


kets of the world. 


A sample copy of Commerce Reports will 
readily be loaned to any member of the asso- 
ciation or to any manufacturing firm in the 
city of Hartford upon request. 

Out of over two hundred foreign trade 
opportunities listed in Commerce Reports for 
December 10, 1928, the following samples have 
been selected as being of particular interest to 
Connecticut manufacturers. Reserved infor- 
mation may be obtained upon written request 
by opportunity number. The Bureau does not 
furnish credit rating per se or assume responsi- 
bility for the standing of foreign inquirers for 
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these opportunities; the usual precautions 
should be taken in all cases; the references are 
generally furnished and form a part of the re- 
served information. Manufacturers and ex- 
porters in following up “ Foreign Trade Op- 
portunities ’’ submitted by foreign representa- 
tives of the United States Government should 
not fail to furnish the American consul, at- 
taché, or trade commissioner (names and ad- 
dresses on request) who sent in the report a 
copy of their letter to the foreign merchant. 
This practice should work out to the distinct 
advantage of the exporters, as it will enable 
consuls of the government to follow up the 
matter personally. 





Commodities Opportunity City Purchase or 
No. and Country Agency 
Automobile ac- 35031 Prince Ruppert, Agency 
cessories and Canada 
garage equipment 
Automobile elec- 34938 Johannesburg, Do. 
trical supplies South Africa 
Batteries, stor- 34950 Breslau, Do. 
age, radio, and Germany 
automobile 
Household elec- 34943 Shanghai, China Do. 
tric appliances 
Bolts and 35000 Sheffield, England Purchase 
nuts 
Hardware, 35006 Singapore, Strait Agency 
builders’ Settlements 
Hardware, 35005 Toronto, Canada Agency 
builders’ and 
tools 
Kitchen 35045 Jerusalem, Do. 
utensils Palestine 
Ranges and 35031 Prince Ruppert, Do. 
heaters Canada 
Lifting devices 35022 Dusseldorf, Germany Do. 
Machine tools 35022 Do. Do. 
Wool spinners’ . 35028 Berlin, Germany Do. 
and weavers’ ma- 
chinery and 
equipment 
Paper and 34943 Shanghai, China Do. 
paper goods 
Bathing caps 34944 Prague, Czecho- Do. 
slovakia 
Tires, automobile 35031 Prince Ruppert, Do. 
, Canada 
Brushes and 34960 Ottawa, Canada Purchase 
combs, dog 
Typewriters, 35037 Leipzig, Germany Agency 
rebuilt 
Carpets, velvet, 35050 Addis Ababa, Purchase 
covers, throws Ethiopia 
and spreads 
Cotton piece 35053 Budapest, Hungary Either 
goods 
Hats, felt, men’s 35067 Port Elizabeth, Agency 
South Africa 
Rayon piece 35058 Johannesburg, Do. 
goods South Africa 
Silk goods 35063 Amritsar, India Do. 
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Reports on economic conditions and market 
situations in foreign countries are constantly 
being received by the Bureau’s representatives 
in Washington. These reports are received in 
the form of Trade Information Bulletins and 
are immediately made available in pamphlet 
form at the Hartford Office for the nominal 
charge of ten cents to cover printing. A few 
of the most recent of these Trade Information 
Bulletins of particular interest to Connecticut 
manufacturers are listed below: 


“ Advertising Automotive Products in Australia, 
Japan, and Islands of the Pacific.” 

“Sources of Foreign Credit Information, Revised 
1928.” 

“ Electrical Development and Guide to Marketing 
of Electrical Equipment in Brazil.” 

“ Markets for Hand Tools in Continental Europe.” 

“ Advertising Automotive Products in Latin Amer- 
ica.” 
“The Retailer and the Consumer in New England.” 
“The External Trade of New England.” 
“ Machine Tools in Latin America.” 
“International Trade in Clocks and Watches.” 
“ New England Manufactures in the Nation’s Com- 
merce.” 

“ European 
Specialties.” 

“Paper and Paper Products in The Union of South 
Africa and Egypt.” 

“Philippine Market for 
Lines.” 


“Machinery Markets of Brazil.” 


Markets for Rubber Sundries and 


and Allied 


Hardware 


Manufacturers wishing to communicate di- 
rectly with trade commissioners and commer- 
cial attachés in foreign countries may obtain 
the names and addresses of those located in the 
principal cities by communicating with the 
Hartford office. 

Manufacturers who are shipping, or who in- 
tend to ship their products into the Philippines 
after January 1, 1°29, will be interested to 
know that customs authorities of the Philippine 
Islands have announced that unmarked or im- 
properly marked merchandise will not be per- 
mitted to be discharged at wharves at any port 
of entry in the islands. 

Trade Commissioner George C. Howard, 
Manila, radioes the Department that in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Section 1272 of 
the Philippine Administrative Code, all articles 
of foreign manufacture such as are usually or 
ordinarily marked, stamped, branded, or 
labeled and all packages containing such or 
other imported articles must respectively be 
plainly marked, stamped, branded, or labeled 
in legible words in a conspicuous place so as 
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to indicate the country of their origin and 
the quantity of their contents. 

Exporters dealing with firms in Germany 
will be interested to know that the German 
government has announced that in line with 
the recommendations of the World Economic 
Conference held at Geneva last year, it pro- 
poses to reduce the existing import duties on 
141 out of the 946 items of the German tariff 
schedule, as well as to abolish the present Ger- 
man import and export restrictions on hides, 
skins and bones. 

A cablegram from Commercial Attaché Fay- 
ette W. Allport, Berlin, informs the Depart- 
ment that the bill embodying these proposals 
was adopted by Reichsrat (Federal Council) 
on November 23 and is expected to pass the 
Reichstag (Parliament) in time to go into 
effect on February 1, 1929. 

The latest and most complete information on 
our Domestic Industries and Foreign Markets 
for the past year is contained in the 1929 
‘“Commerce Yearbook ” — price $2.25 per set 
of two volumes, on sale at our Cooperative 


Office, 50 Lewis St., Hartford, Conn. 
J. E. Wuicuert, 


Foreign Trade Secretary 


New Members 


Since the last listing in Connecticut Industry 
the following new members have joined the 
Association: The States Company, Hartford; 
The Laurel Silk Hosiery Company, Hartford; 
The Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Company, Hart- 
ford; The American Hosiery Company, New 
Britain; The Decorative Stone Company, New 
Haven; The VanTassel Sole & Leather Cor- 
poration, Norwich; The Peerless Unit Ventila- 
tion Company, Incorporated, Bridgeport. 


The judge had pronounced sentence of exe- 
cution, “You may be granted any one wish 
before you die,” he said. 


“All right; Oi want to larn Chinese,” re-. 


plied the Irishman. 





“T shall die,” he sobbed, “ unless you marry 
me.” 

“I’m sorry,” was her firm reply, “ but it can 
never be.” 

So he went west, and after seventy-two years 
he became suddenly ill and, sure enough, he 
died. (The magazine Baltimore.) 
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Arsenal Chief to Discuss Metal 
Developments 


Manufacturers Invited to Hear Colonel Dickson 


HE Watertown Arsenal of the Ordnance 

Department has always been noted for its 
laboratory, and investigations carried on there 
for the last ten years have been of unusual com- 
mercial, as well as military, significance. Col- 
onel Tracy C. Dickson, who has been the com- 
mandant at Watertown since 1918, will give 
an illustrated lecture at the Hartford Club on 
January 23 which should prove of great in- 
terest to executives and technicians in the metal 
trades. 

A process for the manufacture of cannon by 
cold working, known abroad as “ auto-fret- 
tage,” has been perfected at Watertown. By 
this process the bore of a cannon may be ex- 
panded to any desired percentage with a result- 
ing increase in the elastic limit. Since the hy- 
draulic pressures used are much higher than the 
cannon would undergo in service, such cannons 
are actually fully tested during manufacture. 
For the same thickness of wall, they are consid- 
erably stronger than could be secured except by 
the most costly processes of manufacture such 
as wire winding or the use of two or more 
tubes assembled by: shrinkage. 

Colonel Dickson has also directed the devel- 
opment of a process for the manufacture of 
cylindrical castings which are rotated at high 
speed during the pouring of steel. ‘This devel- 
opment has produced castings of remarkable 
characteristics, and the process undoubtedly has 
wide commercial application. The application 
of 200,000 volt X-rays for revealing defects in 
metals such as shrinkage cracks, flag and cav- 
ities, has also developed from researches car- 
ried on at Watertown. A number of organiza- 
tions have taken advantage of this development 
to investigate costly castings prior to their use, 
where the quality of work must be beyond ques- 
tion. 

The Watertown Arsenal has also conducted 
advance investigations into the atomic struc- 
ture of metals, including measurements of 
changes in atomic distances by use of X-rays 
where such changes are caused by heat treat- 
ment and cold working. Investigations are now 
in progress with a view to the development of 
molybdenum tool steel, examination of the struc- 
ture of metal by photography of very high 


magnification, the manufacture of steel with the 
high frequency induction furnace, and much 
other research work of a similar character. 

Colonel Dickson has held many important 
posts in his army career, having served at 
Springfield Armory, Rock Island Arsenal and 
also at Aberdeen Proving Ground. During the 
construction of the Panama Canal, he was se- 
lected as inspector of shops there under Gen- 
eral Goethals. He has had a wealth of expe- 
rience along the lines of manufacturing and 
manufacturing research. Having had personal 
charge of the research in metals at Water- 
town, his lecture is expected to contain a great 
deal of first hand information of interest to 
Connecticut manufacturers and metallurgists. 

The meeting on January 23 is being held un- 
der the auspices of the Gauge and Inspection 
Division of the Bridgeport Ordnance District 
and is part of the regular activity of the dis- 
trict’s reserve ofhcers; but because of the wide 
commercial importance of the matters to be 
discussed, an invitation to attend is extended 
to all manufacturers of the district, which takes 
in Connecticut and western Massachusetts. 


e 


Rayon Hat Cord is to be Issued for 
Service Use 
RAYON hat cord will be adopted as stand- 


ard issue of equipment to men of the serv- 

ice, as a result of exhaustive tests conducted by 
the Infantry School, Fort Benning, Georgia, 
under the supervision of the Infantry Board. 
As an indication of the great thoroughness 
in the conduct of these tests, which extended 
over a period of seven or eight months, 100 
of the rayon hat cords were issued to this 
company and worn in all sorts of weather 
and in the performance of all duties. In the 
tests, the color fastness of the rayon cord was 
far superior to the present hat cord now issued 
to the service. Although the rayon cord re- 
vealed some fading, only one acorn was lost 
off the rayon cord, while many acorns were lost 
from those of present issue. To further test 
the color fastness of the two hat cords, two 
rayon hat cords and two of the present issue 
hat cords were attached to a board that was 
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exposed to the elements for seven months. The 
rayon cord lost only part of its original luster, 
while the issue cord lost color for the first four 
weeks, after which it became so badly faded 
that it was unsuitable for use. The rayon lost 
some color, but presented a good appearance 
at the completion of the tests. 


e 


Series of Industrial Heat Conferences 
Concluded 


T will be recalled by those interested in the 

application of heat to production processes 
that the joint research committee of Yale Uni- 
versity and the Association undertook in 1927 
a new line of research endeavor by authorizing 
a series of conferences at the University for the 
purpose of bringing out in discussion the latest 
developments, both scientific and practical, in 
the use of each of the major fuels for industrial 
heating purposes. —The avowed aim of the plan 
was to indicate how each fuel may best con- 
tribute to the quality and economy of produc- 
tion. 

The first of these conferences, on Industrial 
Electrical Heat, was held in the Electrical En- 
gineering Laboratory at Yale, and enjoyed a 
large attendance from executives, engineers and 
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metallurgists of member companies. The sec- 
ond, on Industrial Gas and Coke Heat, and 
the last, on Industrial Oil and Pulverized Coal 
Heat, were held on March 21st and December 
12, 1928, respectively, in the Mechanical En- 
gineering Laboratory. The enthusiasm aroused 
by the first conference was carried over into the 
others, which enjoyed a similarly good attend- 
ance. 

The Association acknowledges with thanks 
the contributions made to the success of these 
conferences by the following members : Geomet- 
ric Tool Company, New Haven Gas Light 
Company, Pratt & Whitney Company, Wallace 
Barnes Company, Crawford Oven Company, 
Bristol Company, Malleable Iron Fittings Com- 
pany, Petroleum Heat & Power Company, 
Scovill Manufacturing Company, New De- 
parture Manufacturing Company, Fafnir Bear- 
ing Company, Connecticut Light & Power Com- 
pany, Bridgeport Gas Light Company, and 
New Britain Gas Light Company. 


e 


B ECAUSE of lack of space in this issue, the 
article by Seth L. Bush on the thirteen- 
month calendar, scheduled to appear at this 
time, has been planned for the February 
number. 








TAXATION DEPARTMENT 
(Consolidated Returns) 


(Continued from page 19) 

In the instant case the M Company owned 
but 36 per cent of the stock of the P Company. 
Another corporation, the O Company, had 
“ full title’ to the remaining 64 per cent of 
the P Company’s stock. The M Company, by 
reason of owning 93.6 per cent of the stock of 
the O Company, may have had a percentage 
of interest in the P Company’s stock in excess 
of that indicated by the stock it owned, but this 
could not be added to the 36 per cent in order 
to determine whether or not the requisite 95 
per cent of stock owned has been reached. The 
statute does not say that corporations may be 
deemed affliated if one corporation has an in- 
terest in 95 per centum of the voting stock of 
the other or others, but “if one corporation 
owns at least 95 per centum,” etc. 

The second question is, therefore, also an- 
swered in the negative. 

It is hoped that some ruling may be issued 
in the future, which will constitute a so-called 


‘indirect ” ownership meeting the requirement 
of the Acts which require ownership by the 
““ same interests.” 

At the present writing it is reported that 
the new Regulations, with respect to consoli- 
dated returns, are now in final draft and that 
they will probably be issued early in January. 
It is also reported by experts working on the 
rules that the new Regulations cannot be ex- 
pected to fit every case exactly. 




















ROGER BABSON SAYS — 


“New England can look forward to 1929 with 
encouragement. 

“Statistics suggest that the basic industries 
have passed the low point and are entering upon 
a period of improvement. 

“Cotton goods markets point to firmer ten- 
dencies and increasing demand. 

“Improvement is developing in the woolen 
industry. 

“There is a stronger tone in silk goods man- 
ufacturing. 

“ Leather and shoes should have a better tone.” 

“In the machine tool industry, the outlook 
is distinctly more promising. 

“With these and other industries showing 
better tendencies nationally, New England can 
face 1929 with more assurance than for some 
time.” 
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Transportation Department 


Commission Appointments 


President Coolidge has reappointed Com- 
missioners Aitchison, Farrell and Porter to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
Association has contended for the reappoint- 
ment of these commissioners, and is gratified 
to learn that in all probability there will be 
little or no fight in the Senate on their con- 
firmations. 


Ask I. C. C. Approval on Express Agreement 


The Railway Express Agency, Inc., a new 
corporation, and the principal railroads of the 
country have presented to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a plan which has for its pur- 
pose the taking over of the properties of the 
American Railway Express Company by the 
railroads as of March 1, 1929. The agree- 
ment which was arrived at after some months 
of discussion provides for the pooling of earn- 
ings of participating carriers and the Commis- 
sion’s approval of the plan is sought under Sec- 
tion 5, Paragraph 1, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. The petition was signed by William 
B. Storey, president of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe; W. W. Atterbury, president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad; P. A. Crowley, presi- 
dent of the New York Central, and Carl R. 
Gray, president of the Union Pacific, as the 
representatives of the sixty-four railroads op- 
erating in all parts of the country and desig- 
nated as “ participating’ in the agreement. 


Iron and Steel Rates 


The Iron and Steel Rates Case Part 6 of the 
General Rate Investigation, I. C. C. No. 17000, 
is again having its day in court. The Commis- 
sion has assigned the case for argument on Jan- 
uary 3 and 4. Into this case have been ejected 
seventeen formal complaints and three I. & S. 
proceedings. This group covers schedules filed 
by carriers to cover iron and steel articles from 
Brazil and Terre Haute, Ind., to Chicago; 
between points’ in New England, and from 
Cleveland, Ohio, to Dunkirk, New York. 

The Association has been an active partici- 
pant in this case since its inception. 


Constructive Stations Case 


Various organizations will ask the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to disapprove the pro- 
posed report of Examiner Ames, recommend- 
ing the discontinuance of constructive delivery 


stations in New York City. This case has been 
before the Commission for some time under 


Docket I. C. C. 19715 and I. & S. Docket 3100. 


Meeting of Traffic Committee 


The next meeting of the Trafic Committee 
will be held at the Hotel Burritt, New Britain, 
on Friday, January 25, at 9:30 A. M. Mem- 
bers of the Association desiring to attend this 
regular monthly meeting should communicate 
with the headquarters’ office. 


New Haven Freight Service 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad is maintaining its usual splendid serv- 
ice to off-line transfer points. At the last 
joint monthly meeting of the Traffic Commit- 
tee, Guy G. Butler, Superintendent of Freight 
Transportation, reported 97.6% of merchan- 
dise cars on time for the first three weeks of 
December. When a carrier attempts and suc- 
ceeds in rendering such excellent services, ship- 
pers ought to be equally cooperative in con- 
nection with the release of cars. During the 
month of October, the New Haven Railroad 
collected the largest amount of demurrage with- 
in the memory of most of the officials now in 
charge of the Demurrage Department. No 
railroad desires to collect demurrage. The 
holding of cars is a wasteful practice both for 
the carrier and for the shipper. 


Consolidated Southwestern Case 


The Association has just completed and filed 
its brief in connection with the Consolidated 
Southwestern Case, through its Transporta- 
tion Attorney, J. J. Hickey. 

Members will recall that testimony of the 
Association was presented at the New York 


.and Galveston hearings during the month of 


October. 
Harbor Inspection Trip 


On October 5, 350 members of the Asso- 
ciation were guests of the New England Steam- 
ship Company and the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad Company on an inspection 
trip around New York Harbor. The delega- 
tion occupied a special train of nine cars. The 
purpose of the trip was to demonstrate the 
practicability of the use of New England Steam- 
ship service which is rendered between Con- 
necticut ports and Piers 37 East River, and 
14 and 40 North River, New York. 
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Questions Found on Employment Application Forms 


Extracts from Service Letter of December 5, National Industrial Conference Board, Inc. 


The Conference Board recently analyzed the 
employment application forms used by 125 
companies, whose aggregate employment is 
nearly half a million, to ascertain what informa- 
tion about an applicant these companies con- 
sider important, and how much uniformity ex- 
ists in the general or non-technical information 
which is sought. 

The accompanying composite employment 
form has been made up from the questions 
which appear most frequently on the individ- 
ual company forms which were examined. 
These questions represent practically the min- 
imum of requisite information, with the excep- 
tion of the inquiry as to friends or relatives 
already in the employ of the company. They 
are also the only questions upon which there 
appears to be substantial agreement. 


Composite Employment Form 
(Figures in parenthesis indicate number of times question 
occurred on a total of 122 employment forms.) 
Name .. = amass 
Address ... = eet ede Telephone number 
Age or date and aim of birth (109) . 
Height and weight (67) .... pees : ; 
Are you married? (116) .................. Single? (39) .. 
Widower? (39) ..............- icone Divorced (39) .. 
Number of children (83) . 
NEE CUNEO) si ececcieeees ; 
Number of persons » dependent upon you (61) = 
Are you a citizen? (69) ....................... : 
If naturalized, what nationality prior to > naneeelestion? (63) 
What is the extent of your > ednension? (112) 
Have you any friends or relatives employed here? (59) 
hes you in aol health? (67) placate 
Work applied for or preferred (113) 
Have you been employed here before? (86) - 
Remuneration expected (56) - 
Names of previous employers and dueeaes of wisi per- 
formed (120) ...... ~ 
Reason for leaving (93) ..................-. : ; 
Personal reference, not previous sniahianets [S5) 





While the majority of employers are satis- 
fied to learn the nationality or racial extraction 
of the applicant, some pursue the inquiry two 
or three generations back, and four companies 
go so far as to ask the port of arrival in this 
country and the name of the ship on which for- 
eign-born applicants came. Only fifteen of the 





companies inquire into the religion of the ap- 
plicant, and eleven ask if he is a member of 
a labor union. 

An insight into the character, thrift and 
tastes of the applicant is sought in a number of 
ways. Sixteen companies ask whether he owns 
or rents his home, or whether he boards; six 
ask whether he carries life insurance; and two 
inquire whether he has a savings or checking 
account. Eight companies want to know 
whether the applicant uses intoxicants, but only 
two include smoking and the use of drugs among 
the questions. The applicant’s use of leisure 
time is of interest to some employers, who ask 
what newspapers and magazines he reads, what 
his hobbies are, in what sports he participates, 
and to what fraternal organizations he belongs. 

Questions dealing with physical condition 

cover a wide range, but with the exception of 
the general inquiries as to whether the appli- 
cant has any physical defects and whether he 
is in good health, which together were asked 
by sixty-seven companies there is no general 
agreement, at least on the application forms 
examined, as to what facts about his physical 
condition it is important to ascertain. The 
questions most frequently asked are the fol- 
lowing: Are you ruptured? Have you any 
chronic ailments? Are you subject to fits or 
epilepsy? Have you ever had tuberculosis? 
Do you suffer from rheumatism? Are your 
limbs perfect? Have you good eyesight? 
Have you good hearing? Are you willing to 
be examined by the company physician? Many 
companies which have plant physicians have 
adopted a standard set of questions dealing 
with physical condition. 

Although interest in the applicant’s educa- 
tion or schooling is very generally manifested, 
there are a few notable exceptions among the 
forms studied, in which no attempt is made, 
directly or by inference, to ascertain what men- 


tal training the applicant has received. In some’ 


other cases, no direct statement of education is 
requested but the requirement of a certain rudi- 
mentary school training is implied by the ques- 
tion whether the applicant can read and write 
English or, if of foreign birth, his own 
language. But on the whole, questions as to 


education are generally included, some com- 
panies going into considerable detail as to 
schools attended and courses studied. 
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S. S. HENRY D. WHITON, Ready for Discharging 


Navy Standard New River Coal 


You are invited to inspect the most complete 
COAL handling plant in Connecticut. Facili- 
ties provided for discharging 7500 ton steamers 
at the rate of 600 tons per hour. 


SHIPMENTS 
Trucks—Flat Bottom Barges—Railroad Cars 


NT 


A visit will be revealing and interesting to any 
Connecticut consumer of coal. 


VISITORS WELCOME 


T. A. D. JONES @ CoO., Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT NEW HAVEN NEW YORK 





Sales Exchange 


FOR SALI 
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Main Office | _ 
2292 |e 
Main 
Street 

Hartford 


Conn. 
Established 1920 {amused 


_— 


= WOODLAND TRANSPORTATION i w 


(4) Other Offices 


Bridgeport 
Providence 


John 


ent 


A Fleet of 30 Trucks For All Purposes 
All Merchandise Insured While in Transit 


LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE TRUCKING 


Phone us and a 


snap Pad “Service That Satisfies” ee See 


perienced in Motor 
Truck Transporta- 


for Pacific Coast 
Points by all 


tion will gladlycall Armored Cars in Service  °"2™: ©?" 


to study your needs 
and requirements. 


“ 


THERE can be no better 


medium through which to 


reach a manufacturer than 
through his own Association 
magazine. A mutuality of 
interest is implied that enlists 


his attention and that, after 


all, is half the battle. 





Steamers. 


Good Printing Plates 
are essential to every piece 
of printed literature. 


Dowd Wyllie &Olron 


LY CORPORATE 


Advertising Art and Engraving 


Plimpton Bldg. Ann & Pearl St. 
Hart ord, Conn. 











Dollar Line 


Express—Freight 
Refrigerator-Passenger 
U. S. Mail Services 
*“INTERCOASTAL WESTBOUND’”’ 


FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS between Boston, New 
York, Los Angeles, San Francisco. Cargo for Oak- 
land, Portland, Seattle and all inland destinations 
subject to San Francisco trans-shipment. 

6c 29 
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FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS between Boston, New 
York, Havana, Colon, Balboa, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Honolulu, Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong, 
Manila, Singapore, Penang, Colombo, Suez, Port 
Said, Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, Marseilles thence 
New York. 


**TRANS—PaciFic’’ 


WEEKLY SAILINGS between Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Honolulu, Yokohoma, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hongkong, Manila. 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINE 


25 Broadway 177 State St. 
Bowling Green 3144 Hubbard 0221 
NEW YORK BOSTON 


Chicago Seattle 
Cleveland Vancouver 
Detroit Victoria 
Honolulu Washington 


MYSTERY 


There is nothing mysterious 
about our business. 


It is just a service based upon 
business principles and rendered 
in a business-like way. 


That’s why our customers are 
contented. They have nothing 
to_be afraid of. 


JOHN H. FAUNCE, Inc. 


Freight Contractors and Forwarders 
Custom House Brokers 
Public Ledger Bldg. 8-10 Bridge St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. New York City. 


Offices alse at Pittsburg, Buffale, 
New Orleans, London, Liverpool. 


MACHINERY 


MACHINE. PARTS 
DESIGNING 


We have the complete equipment to handle 
your machine work on a contract basis. 
We also maintain a competent engineering 
department and are prepared to undertake the 
development, design and manufacture of ma- 
chinery for any purpose. 


GEARS—WORMS— CAMS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION CUT TO ORDER 


\ 
—_— 


THE HARTFORD 
SPECIAL MACHINERY C0. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Smoothing the Path of Trade 


From the financing of the manufacturer to the col- 
lection of payments for goods delivered, American 
Exchange Irving service smooths the path of trade 
every step of the way. 

Through its correspondents in every important 
market of the world, this Company protects the inter- 
ests of exporters and importers, Transactions, even 
with far distant points, are speedily executed, 

With resources of over $600,000,000 and many 
years of experience in commercial banking, American 
Exchange Irving Trust Company is equipped to meet 
every banking need of customers. 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE 


Irvinc Trust CoMPANyY 
Out-of-Town Office —W oolworth Building 
New York 


THE CASE, LOCKWOOD @ BRAINARD CO. 
, MARTPORD, conn. 








